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Phe: convention of the American Federation of Labor was a won 
derful success, not only for the labor movement in general, but it had 
a material, beneficial effect on the future welfare of our Internationa! 
Union, because « he action of the convention in dealing with the juris 


O1 vestion between our International and the lron Workers 


even between the greatest friends misunde) 
tandings may a Patience, however, and thoughtful ‘consideration 
of tne struggles and confidence experienced in the past will have a 
tendency to remove any bitterness that presents itself in these days of 


Vorr) and turmeo 


Never allow a thi party—an outsider or new-found friend—to 


indermine the confidence vou have in a man you have known for years 


the employe} agencies are al work spreading distrust in the 

inion, but by this time vou ought to understand that were it not for 

the great help of the union and the injustice of unfair employers that 
} 


tnose enemies ol Labo would not be so anxious to besmirech the name 


i@ UNION alla 


re awake and understand the dangerous condition: 


confronting the workers of the nation, then you are not only ignorant 


but willfully negligent in your duty as a citizen and us a union man 


Conditions surrounding us were never so sefious as they are at present, 


and | um not a calamity howler 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES 
TO THE COVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR HELD IN DENVER, 


COLO., JUNE 13 TO 25, 1921 


}E, your delegates 
to the forty-first 
annual convention 
of the American 
Federation of La- 
bor, beg leave to 
submit the follow- 
ing report: 

The convention opened on Mon- 
day, June 13th, in Denver, in the 
Auditorium Hall, which is owned 
by the city. The headquarters of 
the American Federation of Labor 
was in the Albany Hotel. 

It was the largest convention 
ever held by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Addresses of wel- 
come were delivered by the Honor- 
able Dewey C. Dailey, Mayor of 
Denver, and the Honorable Oliver 
H. Shoup, Governor of Colorado. 
A most impressive and lengthy ad- 
dress was delivered by that stanch 
trade unionist, ex-Congressman 
Edward Keating, who is a member 
of the Typographical Union and is 
now engaged in handling the af- 
fairs of the Plum Plan League. 
Mr. Keating’ belongs to the city of 
Denver, is well known, much re- 
spected and represented that city 
for a good many years as congress- 
man. 

The addresses of welcome were 
answered by Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
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who displayed the same vigor and 
intellectual qualities with which 
he is gifted and which are weli 
known to the trade unionists of the 
country. 

The regular work of the conven- 
tion proceeded as smoothly as usu- 
al, nothing of great importance 
having transpired during the first 
week, which is usually given over 
to the introduction of resolutions, 
which, in turn, are referred to the 
committees and they in turn work 
strenuously so that reports may be 
made to the convention as early as 
possible. 

The first Saturday of the conven- 
tion, the delegates were enter- 
tained by the Typographical Union 
at their wonderful home for aged 
and sick members of the organiza- 
tion at Colorado Springs. The fes- 
tivities could not be duplicated by 
any other institution. The dele- 
gates enjoyed very much their visit 
to Pikes Peak, which was opened 
for the first time this season on 
that day, many of the delegates be- 
ing blistered from the sun and 
snow. To those who are not ac- 
quainted with conditions there, it 
is almost impossible to believe that 
there was several feet of snow on 
the Peak when the delegates visited 
it. The Garden of the Gods was 
also visited by many who had never 
seen this wonderful work of nature. 
Many of the delegates returned to 
Denver that evening, others re- 
maining over until the next day and 
were the guests of the Printers’ 
Union at Colorado Springs. 

Frank Hayes, ex-president of the 
United Mine Workers of America 
and one of its much loved officers, 
is now a resident of Denver. He is 
engaged in gold mining and he took 
a large body of the delegates to vis- 
it his mine, which is located about 
forty miles from Denver. The 
party traveled by automobile over 
Round Top Mountain and the visit 
to the mine was both refreshing 
and educational. 

The convention got down to ac- 


tual work on the second Monday, 
and, to say the least, the sessions 
from that time on were both inter- 
esting and educational. 

Considerable opposition to the 
election of Mr. Gompers developed. 
Mr. John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers, declared his 
intention of becoming a candidate 
for the office of president of the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
is needless to say that there was 
considerable exchange of opinions 
amongst the delegates, nearly ev- 
ery one taking sides, with the re- 
sult that on the day of the election 
Mr. Gompers was elected over his 
opponent, Mr. Lewis, by a two to 
one vote, Mr. Gompers receiving 
twenty-five thousand and some 
votes and Mr. Lewis twelve thou- 
sand some votes. None of the other 
officers had opposition with the ex- 
ception of Vice-President Rickert, 
who was opposed by Mr. Noonan, 
president of the Electrical Work- 
ers, and the result of the vote was 
about the same as in the case of 
Mr. Gompers. The president of 
our International Union was elect- 
ed unanimously, or without opposi- 
tion, to the office which he has held 
for the last three or four years— 
that of Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Your delegates were interested 
in everything that went on and 
most particularly were we interest- 
ed in the questions brought up by 
the delegates pertaining to the jur- 
isdiction dispute existing for some 
years past between the Iron Work- 
ers’ International Union and our 
International organization, dealing 
with the loading and unloading of 
heavy materials, such as structural 
iron, safes, printing presses and 
machinery of all description, the 
Iron Workers claiming jurisdiction 
over this class of work, under the 
term of riggers. A resolution per- 
taining to this matter was intro- 
duced in the convention at Montre- 
al, and was referred by that con- 
vention to a committee, which ad- 
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vised that conferences be held be- 
tween the parties interested with a 
view of reaching an agreement. We 
held conferences last year with the 
Iron Workers, but failed to reach 
an agreement. As a result of our 
failure to reach an agreement the 
matter was reported to the Execu- 
tive Council and that body brought 
the matter up in the convention. 
It was referred to the Committee 
on Adjustment, of which Vice- 
President Rickert was chairman. 
The Committee on Adjustment re- 
ported back as follows: 

“Your committee is of the opin- 
ion that this controversy can even- 
tually be settled amicably between 
the officers of both organizations; 
therefore, we recommend that the 
Executive Council be instructed to 
request the executive officers of 
both organizations to meet within 
sixty days in the city of Indianap- 
olis, requesting both sides to come 
to this meeting with full power to 
enter an agreement.” 

Delegate Tobin, realizing that it 
was possible that the Iron Workers 
would not agree to a settlement, of- 
fered the following amendment, 
which was carried by a large ma- 
jority: 

“That failing to reach an agree- 
ment in conferences the matter be 
submitted for definite settlement 
and decision to a committee of 
three members of the Executive 
Council, said committee to be 
named by the president of the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers’ International Union.” 

The amendment practically com- 
pels the parties interested to reach 
an agreement, and if not the Ex- 
ecutive Council will be called upon 
to settle the matter so that it will 
be settled definitely before the next 
convention comes around. This 
settles another one of our jurisdic- 
tior questions which has been in 
dispute for a number of years. The 
Iron Workers are claiming the 
right to load and unload printing 
presses, but we refuse to grant 
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them that right. We have been 
doing this work in large cities for 
years past. We have, however, 
granted the Iron Workers the right 
to unload structural iron where 
such material is going into new 
buildings or into buildings that are 
being remodeled, so that the steel 
or iron beams may be placed in the 
proper place for the iron workers 
working on the building, but under 
no circumstances will we allow 
them to go to freight yards or cars 
and load steel or beams onto our 
wagons. The Iron Workers, how- 
ever, refused to accept this propo- 
sition. In the meantime our mem- 
bership must continue to do the 
work they have always been doing 
until a final settlement is reached. 
As soon as such a settlement is 
reached, which will be perhaps sev- 
eral months from now, the Gen- 
eral President will publish the re- 
sult of the conference or the settle- 
— in the columns of the Jour- 
nal, 

The trip to and from Denver was 
rather tiresome and oppressive, 
but the weather in Denver was 
beautiful. That city being about 
a mile up in the air, the altitude 
affected a great many of the dele- 
gates, some of them having to leave 
Denver and return home. 

At the convention there were 
several other prominent members 
of our organization in attendance 
besides those who regularly repre- 
sented the International Union, 
such as Brother Nealey of Lynn, 
(Mass.) local, who represented the 
state branch of Massachusetts; 
Brother Niemeier of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers of Cincinnati, who 
represented the central body of 
that city; Brother John O’Connell 
of Local No. 85, San Francisco, 
who represented the Central body 
of San Francisco, and a few others. 
These men listened with interest 
to the deliberations of the conven- 
tion and obtained considerable in- 
formation and enlightenment. Mr. 
and Mrs. Steve Sumner were there 
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from Chicago on a vacation trip, 
also Brother Thomas Lyons of New 
York, who was there on his honey- 
moon. Brother Broderick of Lo- 
cal No. 553, Coal Teamsters of 
New York, and a few other boys 
from New York were also in at- 
tendance. 

Our delegates attended every 
session, answered every roll call, 
considered and voted carefully on 
every question, and did all in our 
power to represent the Interna- 
tional Union in accordance with 
the principles and purposes for 
which our International Union 
stands. We cast a solid vote on 
every question. There was no dis- 
pute amongst your delegates. We 
cast the entire vote of our organi- 
zation, which was 1,057 votes, for 
Mr. Gompers, also for Vice-Presi- 
dent Rickert. This is the largest 
vote we have ever had in the Fed- 
eration convention, and for the 
first time we had six delegates rep- 
resenting the International Union, 
the sixth man being Delegate Dan- 
iel Rox of the Coal Teamsters of 
New York City. One of the things 
that has a tendency to attract the 
attention of the delegates is the 
solidarity of the delegates repre- 
senting our International Union. 

Some campaign had been carried 
on by the Hearst newspapers 
against Mr. Gompers for the pur- 
pose of trying to create ill feelings 
or discontent, but it seems to have 
failed utterly, because in the whole 
history of the Federation there 
never was such solidarity or such 
a determination amongst the trade 
unionists to stand by their leader- 
ship and continue to work for the 
policy and principles that have 
been the cause of the great success 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor. 

This makes the fifteenth consec- 
utive convention of the American 
Federation of Labor that some of 
your delegates have attended, and 
we desire to express this thought, 
that it was the most important con- 





vention that we have ever attended 
and from its deliberations will re- 
sult more strength, more unity and 
more determination to preserve 
and uphold and strengthen the 
ranks of Labor. 

There is nothing more that we 
can add that would be of interest 
or importance to our membership, 
except to say that we appreciate 
the confidence reposed in us by the 
delegates to our last convention 
and we endeavored to represent 
you as best we could in the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN, 
DANIEL ROX, 

WILLIAM NEER, 

JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 

THOMAS L. HUGHES, 

DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
Delegates. 





A MASTERLY ADDRESS BY 
BISHOP TIHEN 


The following is an address de- 
livered by the Catholic bishop of 
Denver, Rt. Rev. J. Henry Tihen, 
before the delegates attending the 
convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. In my judgment 
it is a masterpiece and such an ad- 
vancement over conditions that 
formerly obtained, that it has 
prompted me to publish it in full. 
He explained fully the position of 
the church, pledging his support to 
the principles of Labor: 

“Mr. C\airman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen—) Jeeply appreciate the 
honor extended to me by the invi- 
tation to address you this after- 
noon, and one of the ways in which 
I shall show my appreciation is in 
the brevity of my remarks. I shall 
make a very short address indeed. 

“No man who loves his country 
can be indifferent to the conditions 
of labor in his country. The wel- 
fare of his country forbids such 
indifference. The prosperity and 
happiness of a nation can be 
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gauged by the condition of labor 
in that nation, and so also can the 
nation’s standard of civilization be 
gauged by the same criterion. 

“Labor is the source of wealth, 
but it is only the labor of the free 
that is a cause of prosperity and 
happiness. The labor of the slave 
and of the peon, the labor of the 
prison and of the sweatshop, and 
the labor of the women and the 
children, all these almost automat- 
ically work for an increase of 
wealth, but they do not contribute 
one particle to the nation’s pros- 
perity and happiness. Nay, more, 
they take away from the prosper- 
ity and happiness of a nation. 

“You gentlemen have come to- 
gether in convention for the pur- 
pose of aiding labor to the best of 
your ability by systematic, scien- 
tific, organized effort. You are the 
representatives of organized labor 
throughout the world. It is to the 
interests of every country and of 
the entire world that organizations 
which promote the best interests 
of humanity shall be furthered and 
that power which is _ beneficent 
shall be exercised. He who has 
power for mankind’s good and fails 
to use that power for that purpose 
commits a crime against his fellow- 
man. 

“All the country is deeply con- 
cerned in what you men are going 
to do here today, and it ought to 
be equally interested. What is it 
that has brought you here? It is 
your conviction that the condition 
of labor ought to be made as near- 
ly ideal as it is possible to make 
the condition of labor. The lot of 
the laboring man, God knows, is 
hard enough even under the most 
favorable conditions; and I have 
often thought that if all the world 
could take its turn at hard labor 
that, ah, then, indeed there would 
be more sympathy and less opposi- 
tion to the efforts that erganized 
labor makes in order to do away 
with the unnecessary hardships 
that are connected with labor 
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throughout the world. From the 
beginning, labor has been consid- 
ered a curse. In Rome of old, in 
Greece, in Egypt, in all the Orient, 
and even in our own country of 
America, to some extent, there was 
a feeling that labor was degrading, 
that it was unworthy of a free 
man, that it was the province of 
the slave, and that only the slave 
should be called upon to perform 
it. You members of organized la- 
bor have raised the standard of 
labor; you have pointed out to the 
world in a most effective way its 
dignity and its grandeur. 

“Gentlemen, that you here in 
your convention are animated by 
the best of intentions and by the 
noblest of purposes, only your en- 
emy will deny. That you have the 
prudence, the wisdom and the abil- 
ity to legislate successfully along 
the lines of the purposes of your 
organization, that, gentlemen, is 
proven by the history of the past, 
and this present convention shall 
again demonstrate that fact. So 
long as you base your delibera- 
tions and your legislation upon 
the fundamental basis of love 
of fellow-man, of justice, of hon- 
esty, of truth, and of fairness, so 
long your deliberations and your 
legislation are going to be success- 
ful and efficient, because, based 
upon this foundation, the measures 
must needs be those that will ben- 
efit humanity and benefit the mem- 
bers of your organization, perhaps, 
in a special manner. 

“There are three fundamental, 
inalienable rights which attach to 
every man from the simple fact 
that he is a human being. The first 
of these is the right to life, or the 
right to existence; the second is 
the right to propagate his species, 
that is, the right to a family life; 
and the third is this: that because 
he is a human being he is entitled 
to so much of the world’s goeds as 
are necessary to keep himself and 
his family in decency and in ordi- 
nary comfort. These three funda- 
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mental propositions no man can 
deny without denying humanity it- 
self. There is no man but that is 
entitled to these three things, and 
whenever and wherever you have a 
condition in which either of these 
three, or all of them, cannot be re- 
alized, then you have a condition 
that is intrinsically and essentially 
and fundamentally wrong. It is 
the duty of governments and the 
duty of statesmen to work toward 
the realization of these three fun- 
damental rights of humanity. 

“You men of this convention, 
through your organization, have 
been the most powerful influence 
in this direction. You, through 
your organization, have accom- 
plished more toward realizing this 
ideal condition of humanity than 
all other agencies put together. 
God bless you for what you have 
done in the past, God speed you to- 
ward the accomplishment of the 
many more things that remain to 
be accomplished by your organiza- 
tion. 

“In this country church and 
state are separate; it is well that 
they are; but in the great work of 
human welfare church and state 
must needs unite and make com- 
mon cause. The way of working 
may be different with the church 
and different with the state, but 
both have the same object and pur- 
pose in view—humanity’s welfare 
—and church and state, Mr. Presi- 
dent and delegates, stand back of 
you in convention assembled. 
Church and state say to you that 
no one, no matter who he be or 
where he may be, shall oppose your 
laudable purposes. Church and 
state say to those that want to op- 
pose: ‘You shall not degrade the 
dignity and the rights of labor; 
you shall not bring back the days 
of slavery to our blessed land; you 
shall not chain the laboring man 
like a slave to your chariot of in- 
dustry; you shall not stand in the 
way of that progress humanity is 
making toward the higher and 





better things; you shall not convert 
the great American home into a 
sweatshop; you shall not enter the 
sacred precincts of that home and 
from that home steal away the 
queen and bring her into your fac- 
tory; you shall not take from that 
same home the boys and girls and 
stunt and dwarf them in their 
growth; you shall not rob the cra- 
dle to get an employe for your fac- 
tory; you shall not take from the 
strong, sturdy shoulders of the hus- 
band and father the burden of sup- 
porting the wife and children of 
his love. He wants to bear that 
burden, and you shall not say that 
he shall shift that burder on to the 
weak, frail back of the wife and 
mother and of his children, not 
even grown.’ Ah, gentlemen, it is 
an insult to the manhood of Amer- 
ica. If we cannot support our 
homes, then God pity America— 
it is only a matter of time when 
the end shall come. 

“The American man, above all 
men in the world, ought to be able, 
and is able, under proper condi- 
tions, to support his wife and chi- 
dren in decency and ordinary com- 
fort and to give them those things 
to which they are entitled by the 
consent of public opinion and the 
traditions of the world of the past. 
You shall not enter those homes 
and destroy the family life by 
sending man, wife and children 
into the workshop; you shall not 
tie the hands of the laboring man, 
the world’s saviour—I say it ad- 
visedly, the laboring man, the 
world’s saviour—you shall not 
bind his hands by restrictions and 
legislation as to membership in 
unions or organizations such as he 
may choose to select in order to 
further the interests of his craft, 
or of his particular needs and de- 
sires, or simply to exercise that 
fundamental, universal right of all 
Americans—that right to organize 
for any and all purposes except 
those purposes be manifestly and 
nefariously wrong. You shall not 














bind his hands and prevent him 
from being a member of an organi- 
zation; you shall not wield the lash 
over the bare back of labor that 
bears the burdens of humanity by 
insisting upon unreasonable hours 
or by speeding up to an extent that 
makes it impossible to labor with 
any degree of satisfaction. You 
shall not bring the strong Ameri- 
can man to an early decrepitude 
and to an untimely grave. You 
shall not press upon the brow of 
labor the crown of thorns by mak- 
ing labor more difficult than it is 
absolutely necessary that it should 


e. 

“Gentlemen, you stand for this 
great proposition that labor and 
humanity shall not be crucified 
upon the cross of greed and profit. 

“T thank you.” 


WHEN COURTS TRIFLE WITH 
LIBERTY AMERICANISM 
IS WEAKENED 


In upholding a wage decision by 
the Kansas “‘can’t-strike”’ court, the 
supreme court of that state said: 

“The wages paid employes in a 
packing house are a natter of pub- 
lic concern, and the determination 
of the sufficiency of such wages is 
a question affected with the public 
interest.” — 

Logically and unescapably, the 
court’s ruling leads to one of two 
conclusions—either salaries and 
incomes of all persons connected 
with the packing industry are af- 
fected with the public interest and 
can be lessened or increased by the 
court, or wage earners are chat- 
tels, subject to the laws of trade. 

If the court accepts the first con- 
clusion, it abandons American tra- 
ditions and guarantees and em- 
braces government interference 
with the individual, as did Eng- 
land in the middle ages. 

If the second conclusion is ac- 
cepted the court not only abandons 
Americanism, but it places wage 
earners in a class by themselves, 
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which even injunction judges deny 
—in theory but accept in practice. 

To men who grasp the meaning 
of liberty there is no difference be- 
tween a court sitting in judgment 
on wages paid packing house em- 
ployes and passing judgment on 
the living cost of meat packers, the 
salaries of their managers, or the 
fees of their lawyers. 

But the “can’t-strike” advocate 
sees a difference, though he dare 
not confess it. To him the worker 
is the same as in the days of feu- 
dalism and those of Rome. To him 
the worker must “be put in his 
place.” 

And to create a shallow public 
opinion to support their purpose 
these feudalists use such terms as 
“open shop,” “free and independ- 
ent workers” and “the American 
plan.” 

During the last century workers 
forced the annulment of conspir- 
acy laws, but today they face the 
same opposition, known as labor 
injunctions, company “unions” and 
“can’t-strike” laws. 

In each of these institutions au- 
tocracy peeps through every seam 
and joint. 

There can be no middle ground 
in labor’s fight for the Declaration 
of Independence and the federal 
constitution. 

There can be no substitute for 
these immortal truths or evasion 
of historic guarantees. 

The Kansas supreme court indi- 
cates the measure of the judi- 
ciary’s willingness to rule and the 
quagmire that engulfs it when lib- 
erty is trifled with. 

Future historians’ will give or- 
ganized labor its deserved credit 
for a single-handed fight against 
those who would destroy Ameri- 
canism while professing Ameri- 
canism.—News Letter. 





No man is as nearly perfect as 
he thinks he is, but he can be if he 
will acknowledge his imperfec- 
tions. 
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COMPANY “UNIONS” 
CHECK LABOR 


“In their efforts to establish the 
anti-union shop, and with the hope 
of beating legitimate trade union 
organizations, several of the larger 
employers of labor have instituted 
company ‘unions’,” writes George 
W. Perkins, editor of the Cigar 
Makers’ Official Journal. 

“There has been much said in 
the public press as to the ‘indus- 
trial democracy’ that was so will- 
ingly being dispensed by these em- 
ployers and the various plans were 
heralded as something much pre- 
ferred and far superior to the ‘au- 
tocratic’ trade unions. 

“As soon as any indication point- 
ed toward a desire on the part of 
the workers for organization the 
employer saw the need of a union 
and proceeded at once to organize 
it. Elections were held and repre- 
sentatives (?) of the workers were 
elected to sit in council with their 
employer. 

“Various  high-sounding 
meaningless names were given 
these councils. In at least one 
concern they have what they are 
pleased to call ‘congress,’ com- 
posed of senators (foremen) and 
representatives (the ordinary 
workers). It seems, however, that 
the employer is the ‘supreme 
court,’ and has the final say. This, 
quite naturally, hampers the enact- 
ment of any law or rule that might 
be passed by ‘congress,’ should it 
not meet with the employer’s idea 
of government. One thing, at 
least, is absolutely unconstitu- 
tional, and that is the right to 
strike. It logically follows, then, 
that no matter what ‘congress’ 
does it is at a loss to enforce its 
mandates. 

“In none of these hand-made 
employers’ ‘unions’ have the work- 
ers been able to protect either their 
hours of labor, their working con- 
ditions or their wages. It was 
never intended that they should. 


CAN’T 


but 





In fact, it was with the aim of de- 
stroying collective bargaining that 
these various schemes are counte- 
nanced. It is to circumvent real 
trade union activities that these 
shams are permitted to live and 
have being. 

“When the workers realize that 
a company ‘union’ is only for the 
company’s protection and that any 
hopes they may have as workers 
to better their economic conditions 
must necessarily be predicated on 
membership in the regular organi- 
zation of their own particular 
trade, the sooner they will be able 
to solve the age-long problem of 
the struggle for existence.” 





LABOR COST 


One phase of the H. C. L. that 
none of us can successfully escape 
is housing. Most workers are nec- 
essarily renters. Rents are abnor- 
mally high due in part to the soar- 
ing cost of building material. 

Much blame for the present 
prices of building is placed on 
the workers themselves, it be- 
ing claimed that “Labor Cost” is 
the fly in the-ointment. Let us see 
if the charge proves true or if it 
is as in many other necessities of 
life, due rather to excess profits 
and airtight combinations of capi- 
tal organized for dividends. 

Fifteen years ago brick making 
and brick handling was largely 
done by hand. The clay was dug 
from the pit by hand shovel and 
slip scraper. The machinery used 
in the mixing and moulding of the 
brick was of small capacity and 
very crude. The setting of the 
brick in the kilns, the firing of the 
kilns with cordwood, the piling of 
the finished product and the haul- 
ing and handling thereafter was 
largely dependent on hand work. 
Brick then sold at a profit at $4.00 
per thousand. 

Today we find modern machin- 
ery especially designed for the 


(Continued on page 15) 

















(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


F course, employers make unreasonable demands sometimes when 
QO they ask for enormous reductions in wages. Unions cannot and 
will not stand for reductions of 15, 20 or 25 per cent. It is better 

that the union go out of business fighting than to accept such reductions. 
The International organization will support any local union against a 
serious or large reduction in wages, or where the hours of labor are 
increased over and above what they are now. Our employers should take 
into consideration that we, of all the workers having signed agreements, 
work nine and ten hours in nearly sixty per cent of our employment, 
while all large industries today, with the exception of the steel industry, 
work on the eight-hour basis, and in that industry ninety per cent of 
those engaged in that work are men who were born in other countries. 
Eighty-five per cent of our membership are American born and 100 per 
cent American citizens. The Italian building laborer and the Slav em- 
ployed in packing houses and in the mines are working an eight-hour day. 
The question that confronts us is: Why should we, English-speaking, 
American citizens, be compelled by our employers to work nine and ten 
hours? Such conditions are not only un-American, but are also out of all 
reason and against the present up-to-date progressive thought of civiliza- 
tion. Therefore, employers should take this into consideration when they 
ask us to accept a reduction in wages. Again, some of our unions are 
quite unreasonable and should bear this in mind, that during the war 
they took advantage of the shortage of labor and in between their wage 
scale periods were successful, on account of the increased cost of living, 
in squeezing their employers into giving them large increases in wages. 
This, however, happened in very few cases, but where it did take place, 
that organization should remember that there is some argument on the 
other side, and now when the labor market is over-crowded, business is 
dull, the cost of living is coming down, the employer is justified in asking 
for a reduction in the cost of operation, and where such conditions have 
obtained, the International will not endorse a strike where agreements 
were broken by the union and the employers were forced to give up more 
than they ought to because of the scarcity of labor during or immediately 
after the war. The International Executive Board takes all of those mat- 
ters into consideration and we advise our unions, guilty of such an 
offense, as described above, to beware and endeavor to settle without any 
trouble. Again we say, and we do not care whether we are criticized or 
not, that employers, in some instances, are justified in asking for some 
slight relief over present conditions where they were forced to give up, 
in violation of their agreement, enormous increases. Our membership 
also want to bear this fact in mind, that the houses or concerns that our 
contracting team owners work for are demanding a lowering of rates on 
their hauling. The employer is crowded between two fires—between the 
merchant and the union. Remember that he is doing the very best that 
it is possible for him to do under very difficult circumstances. Also the 
private concerns that employ our membership that own their own 
vehicles, they are compelled to reduce their operating expenses because 
the whole world is demanding a lowering of prices both of materials and 
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foodstuffs, and remember, before we are through with this reorganiza- 
tion of prices that everything must come down. Can you, therefore, 
blame your employer, who is confronted with such conditions, to look to 
his men to help him out? No, we do not blame the poor employer who is 
confronted with such a situation, but there are thousands of other em- 
ployers that are situated otherwise, who are asking, and have no other 
thought, except on the first opportunity to reduce the wages of their 
employes. Such employers are not only the enemies of the men they 
employ and the community in general, but especially are they retarding 
their own progress. To our membership employed by such individuals 
we say, we will do all in our power to help you, but be sure you make no 
mistake. Weigh carefully the after-results before you take any step 
that may be injurious, not only to yourself but to your fellows. 





HE long-looked-for decision of the Railroad Labor Board on the 

| question of a wage decision for the express employes, was handed 
down on July 13th to take effect on August Ist. Of course, we 

are much disappointed because, in so far as the drivers, chauffeurs and 
other members of our organization are concerned, we believe we should 
not be reduced one cent. We stated in our argument before the Board 
that we were entitled to everything we were then receiving. We gave 
good, sound, honest reasons why our wages and conditions should be left 
as they were, but, it seems, we failed to convince the Board, because there 
seems to be a determination on the part of the Board, and all other 
boards, to reduce wages, thereby reducing the cost of operation. Of 
course, under the law, the express employes don’t have to accept the 
award of the Labor Board. They can refuse it and go on strike, if they 
desire to do so, but, in the opinion of the General President, speaking for 
the General Executive Board, this would be foolish. The best thing the 
men can do is to accept the decision for the present at least, and we so 
recommend its acceptance. After all, it could be worse. The company 
asked for a reduction equal to the increase granted by the last decision 
of the Wage Board, which amounted to between 14 to 16 cents an hour. 
The company did not get its request and in the two decisions we gain 
about 10 cents per hour, so it is not quite as bad as it could be. To strike. 
with four or five million men and women out of work would be madness. 
The best thing to do is to accept the decision for the present and await 
our opportunity to get back our lost ground some time in the future. In 
one way, I consider the decision partly a victory. When you take into 
consideration the amount of reduction recently given by the Board to the 
railroad organizations, about 12 or 14 per cent, then this decision is a 
substantial gain. The railroad brotherhoods were preparing and present- 
ing arguments and statistics for weeks and months, hiring the best sta- 
tistical experts at an enormous expense. We hired no experts. The 
International officers presented our case in an honest, straightforward, 
workman fashion, and the writer is convinced that the case and argu- 
ment put up or presented to the Board had the effect of getting a decision 
carrying a much smaller reduction than that given the railroad brother- 
hoods a few weeks before. You must, in considering the entire case, 
take into consideration the conditions surrounding the general business 
of the country. Business is at its lowest ebb. When business in general 
is bad, the express business is bad. Therefore, the Express Company 
had the evidence to show where its business was simply awful. Then 
again, the railroad companies are going to make the Express Company 
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pay more for its hauling. I am of the opinion that the amount saved by 
the Express Company by this award will have to be given over to the 
railroads in time because, under the present contracts between the Ex- 
press Company and the railroads, the railroads are losing heavily on 
every carload of express matter handled. Again, the parcel post is eat- 
ing the very life out of the Express Company, as packages are carried 
much cheaper by parcel post. The Express Company in time will be 
driven up against the wall unless something is done to check the parcel 
post. Of course, you know, or should know, that the parcel post depart- 
ment is losing millions each year; that it is not self-supporting and that 
were it not for the fact that the first class, or letter end of the mail serv- 
ice, is making money, or, in other words, subsidizing the parcel end, that 
end would go out of business or be compelled to raise its rates. The 
Postoffice could carry letters for one cent instead of two cents were it not 
for the fact that the second, third and other classes are losing, and espe- 
cially the parcel post. As a matter of fact, Postmaster Hitchcock, under 
President Taft, suggested one cent postage, and Burleson talked about it, 
but there was the parcel post which was not paying. So, you see what 
the Express Company has to contend with, and it is growing worse every 
year. Ina way, the Express Company has only itself to blame. Perhaps 
not the present officials, but their predecessors, as they would have noth- 
ing to do with organized labor. They would not allow their men to organ- 
ize. They would discharge a man if he talked unionism. Well, they beat 
the union but lost the express business, because, to get even with the 
company we, for years, advocated the parcel post. We got the American 
Federation of Labor to pass resolutions demanding the establishment of 
the parcel post. We worked night and day to bring about its existence 
and finally succeeded. Could you blame us? We were driven to despera- 
tion by the express officials. In every part of the country they broke up 
our unions. Well, today we are organizing the express employes and the 
company is not so bitter. We are working pretty well together. We will 
try and help the company all we can. We will try and expose the parcel 
post; show where it is a farce, and, that after all, we are paying by our 
letters for our parcels. In finishing, let me say, I have no intention of 
arguing the company’s case. I want you to know that the success of 
your employer means your success. Unless the company makes money 
we cannot get wages, so take the advice of one who fought and argued 
your case as fervently and forcibly as he could and accept for the present 
the decision of the Railroad Wage Board, which goes into effect on the 
first day of August. 





ONSIDERABLE misunderstanding seems to exist in the New York 
district on the action of the Convention on a certain subject—the 
Mortuary Benefit. Some have argued in the local unions in New 

York and they have told a legal representative that the convention prom- 
ised to establish a mortuary benefit in turn for a raise in per capita tax. 
This is not so. It is a deliberate misstatement of facts. As General 
President, for the last fourteen years I have recommended the estab- 
lishment of a mortuary benefit, knowing full well that we must have 
other benefits besides strike benefits as we go on in the future. At the 
Cleveland convention in October I made this same recommendation— 
that we consider the establishment of a mortuary benefit. This recom- 
mendation was referred to the Committee on Constitution, which con- 
sisted of the following members: 
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William Neimeier of Cincinnati, J. G. Kennedy of Chicago, Birt 
Showler of Vancouver, J. B. Dale of Los Angeles, Ed McCaffrey of New 
York City, Alex Maguire of Philadelphia, and J. M. Gillespie of Boston, 
and this committee brought in a report, which is as follows: 


“On that part of the President’s report which can be found 
on Page 7 of the officers’ reports, dealing with the establish- 
ment by the International Union of a Mortuary Benefit, your 
committee desires to say that we heartily endorse the sugges- 
tions and recommendations made by the General President. We 
believe that at some time in the future, consideration should be 
given this important question. We believe that it would not be 
advisable at this convention to establish a Mortuary Benefit 
within the International Union, due to the fact that there have 
been so many important changes and policies established by 
the convention which will have to be applied to the local unions 
and inaugurated by the General Executive Board.” 


If there is any one so unfair or so unenlightened as to misinterpret 
or misunderstand the meaning of this report, which was adopted unani- 
mously by the convention, then such a party is beyond our understand- 
ing. We trust that this statement on this subject will clear away any 
misunderstanding existing in the mind of any member or local connected 
with the International. 

Every promise ever made to a local union by the convention has been 
carried out faithfully. The convention did not promise, as has been 
stated in New York, to establish a Mortuary Benefit. It simply con- 
curred in the recommendation of the General President, but deferred 
taking action and refused to instruct the International Executive Board 
to put such a benefit into operation. 





T IS very easy to ask for the sanction of a strike and also very easy 
to criticize the International Union when it refuses said request. 
The story as represented to us by your business agent assures us that 

the strike will last only three or four days, but the International officers, 
from their years of experience, know very well that there is danger of 
the strike lasting weeks and months. To our membership, we say, never 
vote for a strike on the theory that it will end in three or four days; that 
there is nothing to it; that the bosses will not fight; that they are crip- 
pled, and must have their men. This is usually the talk of a business 
agent who does not know the game or who has not had any experience. 
In 1907, as business agent of Local No. 25, of Boston, I had a bitter 
experience. We voted to go on strike, believing that the strike would 
last only three or four days. The local thought that we would win, be- 
cause we had half of the employers that agreed to pay the increase in 
wages of $1 a week, but the other half refused. There was nothing left 
for us to do except to call the men on strike against the employers who 
refused to grant the increase. We thought the strike could last only a 
few days, but the strike went on week after week until at the end of five 
months we were forced to call the strike off. It is true, the employers 
were broke, but that did not help the union any, except that it prevented 
future strikes. In Local No. 273, Van Drivers of New York, one of the 
best unions that we had in that city one year ago, a strike took place, 
which, in the opinion of every one, would last only a few days, but it 
lasted weeks and months and eventually had to be called off. The union 
was destroyed. I am merely stating those cases to you to show you that 
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you can never say how long a strike will last after it once begins. It is 
much easier to settle a misunderstanding existing between the employers 
and the men before the strike takes place than it is afterwards. We can 
not, therefore, too strongly caution you against bringing about a 
stoppage of work on the excuse that it will not last more than a day or 
two, because, believe me, when I say to you, that any man who stops 
work today is taking great chances—it is a gamble when he can get back 
to work. No matter how you think in your own mind that you are 
abused, just remember the thousands that are out of work and not earn- 
ing a week’s pay who cannot find any kind of employment, then ask 
yourself if your lot, or your conditions, are such that they could be worse. 
Be patient; listen to reason; take a small step backward if you are com- 
pelled to do so. Remember there are other days coming when we will 
regain our strength and get back what we have lost at the present time. 
It therefore behooves us to go slow, to be careful, or, in other words, 
make no mistakes. 





SEE no immediate relief in sight for a change in our industrial con- 

ditions. As I stated in previous issues of our Journal, I think that 

the winter and spring will be worse than what they were last year. 
There will be no general improvement until about a year from now. No 
one is to blame but the professional politicians in Washington, who seem 
to be doing nothing towards settling up our affairs with Europe and until 
conditions in the old world are straightened up you may rest assured, as 
I have said before, there will be no improved conditions in this country. 
Next winter there will be hundreds of thousands out of employment. By 
that time those who have been out of employment for some time will have 
used up their small surpluses, sold their few liberty bonds and will be 
more stinted financially than last year. It is a pity, a shame and a crime 
that world conditions are such as to cause all of this idleness, unemploy- 
ment and unrest. There is just as much money in the world as there ever 
was before, but the thing that the world lacks is confidence in itself. 
Confidence creates credit and credit creates business. European confi- 
dence is gone, and so is European credit. If this awful muddle between 
nations resulting from the war was adjusted some way, no matter how 
poor the adjustment, it would lay the basis for a complete settlement in 
time. No matter how long we wait to settle this question, we will even- 
tually have to settle it and we will have to go through the process of 
building up, so the sooner we settle this serious misunderstanding and 
disturbance between nations the better it will be for all concerned, and 
there is no greater factor for settling this serious question now before 
us than the United States government. If the United States would go 
to work with the Allies as it did during the war, this question would be 
settled long before now and we would be in the very midst of our recon- 
struction period, which would mean industry and business, but the selfish 
interests that seem to dominate our government, the jealousies and 
ambitions, and all of the other evils that control the minds of the leader- 
ship in Washington and elsewhere seem to be so thoroughly established 
that there is very little hope for a speedy adjustment—while the country 
goes on suffering and hundreds of thousands remain unemployed. It 
is dangerous to have civilization confronted with present conditions that 
surround us. Some of the largest business houses in the country are 
confronted with such a condition of uncertainty they do not know from 
week to week how long they are going to last. Salesmen are traveling 
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throughout the country and are not making their expenses, many of 
them returning home discouraged and disgusted. There is no market; 
there is no hope in the immediate future, consequently the clouds could 
not look blacker or hang heavier than they do today. But there is an 
old saying that holds us up when we are ready to fall—“There is a 
silver lining to every cloud.” Perhaps something may happen. Con- 
gress may wake up and get down to business and endeavor to straighten 
out this world problem. Any time or any day some great change may 
take place that will be helpful towards adjusting or helping to straighten 
out this almost unsurmountable misunderstanding. Let us hope that 
conditions will improve; that greater employment will:obtain; above all, 
that men will be reasonable with one another; that each man will under- 
stand that the other fellow has rights; that each man, no matter in what 
position he is placed, be he laborer or employer, is confronted with diffi- 
culties that tax his courage and strength; that each man, although work- 
ing at different angles, is endeavoring to reach a right solution of the 
difficulty. I want to say one more word. To those who are working, I 
say, remain at work, because, if we can weather the storm for another 
year and preserve and maintain our union, we will undoubtedly from 
thenceforward attempt to still better the conditions that we obtained 
through our organization. 





ROM last reports our building material organizations in San Fran- 
Fk cisco are having a hard time with the “open shoppers” of that city. 
The building trades got into a mixup over the right or power of an 
arbitration board. There is no use crying over spilled milk, but to sacri- 
fice a little at this time would be much better than to run the risk of los- 
ing our organization. Let me say to you again that we cannot afford to 
finance sympathetic strikes where our men stop work by order of a build- 
ing trades council or at the request of a central body, or some other such 
institution. If you have a signed agreement, observe it under all circum- 
stances; allow nothing to break that agreement except a direct and 
specific order from the International Executive Board. We come in con- 
tact with all organizations, therefore, should the printers or engineers 
become involved in trouble, we cannot stop work. If we should do so, 
in a short time we would lose that which we have spent years in building 
up—our splendid organization. Even if a sister local union, affiliated 
with the International, asks you to stop work, you must not do it until 
you first receive an order or the sanction of the International Executive 
Board. Let there be no misunderstanding on this point. It is true that 
we raised our tax at the last convention, but we also doubled our strike 
benefits. The tax that you are now paying is not sufficient to meet the 
increased expenses of the International Union. We are paying thousands 
of dollars in strike and lockout benefits, and we are glad and pleased to 
have the means to do so, but we are only paying benefits to strikes and 
lockouts that are legitimate and approved. Therefore, if you rush into 
a strike without the sanction of the International Executive Board be- 
cause you think it is only going to last a day or two, you have only your- 
self to blame because you are not entitled to the protection of the Inter- 
national organization. I again warn you to be careful and remain at 
work, even though you are censured by some of the local element. Do 
not break your agreement or rush out on strike, in sympathy or other- 
wise, without laying the entire matter before the International Execu- 
tive Board and awaiting their sanction. Even if you are threatened with 
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a reduction in wages, do not stop work; write in a history of the situation 
and the trouble surrounding you to the International office and wait for 
the sanction of the board, as stated above. These are dangerous and 
strenuous times and it behooves every one of us to exercise the greatest 
patience and put into operation our best thought, and have the courage 
to say and do the things which will protect our union and save our mem- 
bership from disaster. Remember that the sneers of a few unthinking 
individuals who by their impulsiveness have lost or destroyed their 
union are not going to help you six months or a year from now, when 
you have destroyed your organization by being over-sentimental. Stay 
on the job, keep your agreement; and with calm and reasonable per- 
suasion insist on the expressed order of the International—which is, pre- 
serve your agreements and remain at work. Do not stop your work un- 
less you are ordered to do so by the International Union. If you will 
carry out our advice in this matter yeu may rest assured that before 
many years have elapsed you will say that our advice was sound and our 
judgment better than that of the agitators who tried to lead you into 











trouble by having you stop work. 





LABOR COST 
(Continued from page 8) 


work of making and handling of 
brick from the pit to the building 
where it is finally used. The clay 
is dug from the pit by huge steam 
shovels, it is mixed by a modern 
machine of enormous capacity, the 
bricks are conveyed by machine 
from the mixer to a gas kiln that 
needs no attention beside turning 
a valve and from the kiln they are 
conveyed by machine to the stack 
or car. A thousand are made and 
handled by improved machinery in 
less time and at less labor cost than 
were a hundred a few years ago. 
Brick sell today at $12.00 per 
thousand, the price quoted being 
supplemented with no assurance of 
delivery or, to quote the dealer in- 
terrogated, “They are $12.00 today 
if you can get them. If the price 
changes you pay the raise.”—Cigar 
Maker. 


EXPOSE IGNORED BY PRESS 


“The expose by Samuel Unter- 
myer, counsel for the Lockwood 
building trust probe, in New York, 
has been ignored by the public 
press,” said Charles Smith, busi- 
ness representative of the Building 
Trades Council. 





“Mr. Untermyer declares that 
his investigation has shown that 
building combines have robbed the 
public of tens of millions of dollars, 
and have made America’s housing 
situation,” the trade unionist said. 
“The attorney frankly states that 
he has been unable to discover a 
single article that enters into 
building construction that is not 
the subject of combination, and 
adds that he ‘has every reason to 
believe that this is true of at least 
one-half of the vast industries of 
the United States outside of the 
building trades.’ 

“What is true of these combina- 
tions is true in equal degree of the 
bankers and insurance companies 
that exact usurious rates of inter- 
est, lay on heavy tolls for various 
specious reasons and palm off 
worthless property on those who 
seek mortgage loans. 


“Tt is significant that the impor- 
tance of these revelations have 
been lost on the press. It had 
much to say of the housing situa- 
tion until the reason for its exist- 
ence was established. Then it for- 
got all about the subject. If it 
couldn’t blame the workers, it 
wouldn’t censure anybody.” — 
News Letter. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


{ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


On May 22, 1921, we were about 
to take a vote (by secret ballot) 
whether we would accept the year’s 
agreement from May 2, 1921, to 
May 2, 1922, or whether they 
favored a strike to force the sign- 
ing of the old wage agreement. <A 
proposition of a 10 per cent. reduc- 
tion and luggers and steady help- 
ers to be eliminated on the agree- 
ment was the proposition offered 
by the packers, and before we were 
to proceed to vote I asked the mem- 
bership to listen to a few items I 
wished to read off before voting. 
I felt this was not the proper time 
for a strike in Packingtown when 
there were thousands of unem- 
ployed men on the streets and I 
felt it my duty as an officer of the 
Packing House Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs’ Union Local 710 to do 
everything in my power to keep 
the members at work, regardless 
of the reduction. No man, nor 
committee, nor organization could 
stop the reduction—it was bound 
to come and not alone here, but 
everywhere, I am sorry to say. 

As a member of the committee 
on wage scale, I fought as hard as 
possible to stop it, so did all of the 
rest of the committee, and our 
general president was on the com- 
mittee also and fought with all of 
his might to prevent a reduction 
in the wage agreement of Local 
710, but to no avail. Now, then, 
before they started to vote I asked 
the members to listen to a few 
items I had written up and they 
are as follows: 

1. Think of your mothers, wives 
and families and your homes and 
those that are paying on new 
homes. 
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2. Think of next winter’s coal 
and a hard winter. 

3. If you vote to strike and get 
beaten, what kind of conditions are 
you going back under? 

4. Will you have the six holi- 
days paid for if no work is per- 
formed? 

5. Will you be paid time and 
one-half after ten hours in any one 
day? 

6. What will you gain by going 
on strike at this time? 

7. The reduction would come 
no matter what anyone of the com- 
mittee did; no matter what the or- 
ganization did, it is bound to come, 
and a strike would not stop it. 

8. Think of the many old men 
in and around the yards that have 
spent their best years working for 


the packers and many of them 
about to be pensioned, and if you 
vote to strike and the strike vote 
wins, you will sacrifice all of these 


old-time members. They are the 
ones that made this organization 
what it is. 

And when I started to read it 
was almost impossible to hear 
yourself think, say nothing about 
hearing yourself read, some of 
them yelled so loud, and hooted, 
and hissed; they did not want to 
listen to reason nor did they want 
to listen to horse sense. What 
those members wanted was a 
strike; and after the vote was 
counted the strike vote was fifteen 
votes short and every member 
went to work May 23, as usual. 

GUS F. GOLDEN. 





Clothes may not make the man, 
but the better they are the more 
attention he attracts. Buy the 
kind that have the union label and 
get the best. 











The success of any local union depends on the harmony and unity 
of action of the officers. If the officers are jealous of one another and 
try to take slight advantage of each other nq one will suffer except the 
union that they represent. 1 request, therefore, that you tear out from 
your hearts all jealousy and misunderstanding and give your whole 
thought and mind to doing that which is best for your union. 


Remember one thing, that the union is here to stay and is going 
to be in existence and prosperous long after you have gone. Your duty 
is to do the best you can while you are representing the union, and if 
you are only a member remember that it is your duty to carry out to 
the fullest extent every section of the constitution, which you 
are obliged to obey. It is very foolish for members who believe that 
they are the entire works; who cannot realize that they are here today 
and away tomorrow; that other men in other days will succeed them 
who will look back on their work either with pride or disgust. Let us 
make no mistake. We are chosen to help and we should be big enough 
and men enough to understand that we ourselves are not entirely per- 
fect; that the fault is not entirely the other fellow’s and that it is our 
duty to meet in open, man-fashion every problem that confronts us and 
to endeavor to solve it by taking into our confidence the men who work 
beside us every day. There is no greater enemy to the progress of the 
union than the individual who refuses to confide in his fellow workers. 
There is plenty of room at the top for all of us, and all of us should en- 
deavor to do the right. thing. Give the other fellow the benefit of the 
doubt. If you have not been friendly with him in recent months reach 
out your hand and grasp his and make up the misunderstanding, even 
if you have to make a sacrifice to accomplish that end 


Knowing that you have done your best, believing that the finest 
quality a man can possess is to allow for the other fellow’s shortcom- 
ings, standing on the platform “The more Humble the more Honor- 
able” will bring you that real content, that sound self-satisfaction, that 
spirit of justness that you can get in no other way. I would prefer to 
be considered just, fair and honest by my fellow workers than to be 
called clever, able or wise by the President’s Cabinet. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 

















THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 








THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttone ... .° $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 4150 apiece 


All orders should be sens through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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